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THE NEW CURRICULA FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS 


OSSIBLY every American who takes active interest 
education familiar with the much discussed Prussian 
Curricula 1892, but there must many readers this maga- 
zine who are not acquainted with the Curricula which replaced 
them the beginning the summer term this year. 

The following summary the points which the New Cur- 
ricula innovate upon those which have guided German education 
for the last ten years, has been drawn with view perusal 
those who have not yet had leisure consult the original. 
its preparation the terms the Kiel Decree and the transactions 
the Berlin Conference June, 1900, have also been consulted. 

The Berlin Conference was attended some forty the most 
prominent educationalists Prussia. They were summoned 
Dr. Studt, the Minister Education, who himself jurist and 
therefore not expert his own department, deliberate 
the most critical questions the system secondary schools. 
The problems submitted the meeting were selected before- 
hand and discussion was confined the printed list. After 
series debates, which, the speakers never wandered from the 
point, lasted only three days, the conclusions reached were ex- 
pressed series propositions which were adopted the vote 
the majority. resolutions the Conference were recapitu- 
lated the Decree entitled The Continuation the Reform 
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the Higher Schools” and commonly referred the Kiel Decree 
because was signed the Emperor board his yacht Kiel 
harbor. 

this basis the new Curricula were built up. For the most 
part the old programmes. were followed fairly closely and formed 
the framework which the important proposals the Confer- 
ence and other minor changes due the Education Department 
itself were incorporated. 

The system privileges lies the root the German scheme 
higher schools, and any consideration the latter must 
prefaced reference the former. For this reason the ques- 
tion privileges, although eighth the list, was the first 
discussed the Conference. also accorded the place 
honor the Decree. Starting with preliminary acknowledge- 
ment that Gymnasium, Realgymnasium and Oberrealschule have 
each satisfactorily fulfilled their function the scheme higher 
education, the Emperor declared, natural consequence this 
fact, that the claims the realistic institutions further privil- 
eges must receive careful consideration. And fact, even the 
short interval since the date the Decree, their position has been 
materially improved. the beginning last February minis- 
ter announced the Imperial Parliament that graduates Real- 
gymnasien and Oberrealschulen would future admitted 
the study law. Consequently pupils who have obtained the 
leaving certificate the realistic schools with full nine-years’ 
course have now the right study all the university faculties 
except that theology. For some time past, ludicrous the 
arrangement is, they have not even been debarred from the study 
ancient classics, although the lack suitable preparation for 
the course actually proves all but insuperable barrier. The 
close acquaintance with Greek which practically indispensable 
for both these branches can only acquired Gymnasium, 
that the Realgymasium and Oberrealschule have now gained 
all the university privileges which they are entitled the pre- 
paration they give their pupils. But their progress with regard 
privileges has now reached its limit, their gain this respect 
the last year has been enormous, for this interval the Real- 
gymnasium has been granted the long coveted privilege medical 
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study and both types realistic school have gained entrance 
the legal profession. 

Now that the disabilities the realistic institutions have been 
removed, each the three types school more definitely 
developed its own special line. But there will encroach- 
ment one type the sphere another, although would 
natural expect, consequence the removal impediments, 
that the development the schools without Greek would take the 
form increase their numbers the expense the Gym- 
nasien. danger has been obviated the establishment 
the latter modern course alternative for Greek, which 
will partially assimilate the Gymnasium the Realgymnasium, 

The fundamental question privileges having thus been dis- 
missed, now possible turn the consideration the Cur- 
ricula. Certain changes, connection with the position which 
special subjects occupy the time-tables, are extreme impor- 
tance. All the subjects concerned are languages and one case, 
that Greek, the alteration implies radical change the whole 
educational system. 

The opinion the Conference that Latin should receive more 
attention the Gymnasium and Realgymnasium has been fol- 
lowed the general time-tables. For the past ten years sixty- 
two hour-lessons Latin have been distributed each week 
amongst the nine classes Gymnasium, while the correspond- 
ing number for the Realgymnasium was forty-three. the new 
programmes the amount time devoted Latin raised 
very considerable increase, and especially remarkable view 
the fact that, previously the year 1892, seventy-seven and 
fifty-four lessons Latin per week were delivered Gymnasium 
and Realgymnasium respectively, that regards Latin the 
Curricula 1902 and 1892 are direct opposition, although the 
additional hours now prescribed this subject not amount 
quite half the diminution 1892. 

This change further remarkable being the solitary instance 
alteration humanistic direction. all other points the 
new programmes are pronounced realistic character. 
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English stood anything but high favor with the framers 
the old Curricula, but the new the support the Berlin Con- 
ference has gained more room. the Decree the Emperor 
pointed out its recently acquired importance, thinking doubt 
the commercial and colonial development Germany, and 
insisted its receiving closer attention the Gymnasium. This 
wish answered two the most remarkable provisions the 
new Curricula, one affecting the relative position French and 
English, and the other consisting the unexpected step with 
regard Greek. 

Hitherto, French has always been taught obligatory sub- 
ject the Gymnasium all but the lowest two classes, which 
had French, whereas English was taught optional subject 
only the three upper. This still remains the typical arrange- 
ment, but longer the only one permissible. Wherever local 
circumstances justify the modification, the school authorities may 
make English obligatory and French optional the three upper 
classes. the same time the number lessons devoted each 
language must changed, that any case the compulsory 
subject has three, the optional two hours week. the lower 
classes, whichever plan may adopted, French obligatory and 
English not taught. Valuable the freedom choice between 
the two languages will prove, worthy remark that one 
the twelve Prussian provinces not affected the change. 
the Gymnasien Hanover the existing arrangement, which 
the two hours English per week are compulsory, still remains 
force, relic the union with the crown England under the 
Georges. 

The change the attitude the Prussian government towards 
Greek provides the most striking feature the new programmes. 
may well once get clear conception the position 
hitherto occupied Greek German higher schools which have 
the full nine years’ course, that say, those schools the 
graduates which have the right study the universities 
least some the faculties. There are exactly 400 such schools 
Prussia, and these nearly three-quarters are Gymnasien, 
which Greek has always been compulsory, each the three upper 
and three middle classes having hour-lesson the subject every 
day. 
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But now all this changed. Greek longer obliga- 
tory this three-fourths majority German schools the high- 
est type. Every pupil Gymnasium entering the lowest 
the three middle classes, when normally should begin Greek, 
choose between this classical language and alternative mod- 
course. Should his parents his behalf elect not 
take Greek, would have the six hours per week otherwise 
devoted it, set free for the lessons the modern course. 
these six lessons per week, three are English, two French, 
and one mathematics. The pupil who takes the modern course 
will leave school with more thorough knowledge these three 
subjects. But will practically have taken course similar 
that Realgymnasium, and must necessarily forfeit all priv- 
ileges for which knowledge Greek requisite, for instance, 
the right study theology and the possibility studying classics 
advantage the university. innovation not, however, 
equivalent the institution modern side, for the two sets 
pupils are only separated during the being 
taught all other subjects common. 

There are two reasons for this change. the first place 
accordance with the general realistic tendency education. 
Education must adapt itself the altered requirements life, for 
although ardent classicists can retard the change, that always 
lags greater less interval behind the gradual variation 
the conditions life, yet the retardation the cause eco- 
nomic loss, and consequently economic pressure, which must, 
sooner later, inevitably obeyed. 

Another ground for the change the advantage much 
greater liberty choosing the course boy’s future studies 
and so, indirectly, determining his future career. With the 
prestige which present attaches the completion gymnasial 
course, the majority parents will send their sons the classical 
schools without any too close consideration their fitness for such 


acourse. But, the present year, once boy had been received 
pupil, even unfitness for classical study was afterwards 
evinced, was practically bound persevere and add another 
unit the burden unfit pupils the Gymnasium. Now, how- 
ever, the beginning the fourth school year has the option 
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EDUCATION. [September, 
modern course instead commencing Greek, and this addi- 
tional freedom has been hailed with delight parents all over 
Prussia enormous gain from their point view. 

The same tendencies which culminated this sweeping change 
inspired the adoption the Frankfurt and Altona systems more 
than ten years ago. The former postpones late stage 
possible the final decision between full classical Latin course 
the same institution. The latter enables the choice between 
Latin and non-classical course put off until the pupil’s tal- 
ents have been more plainly revealed. each case this effected 
the establishment, the lower forms, common preparatory 
course adapted the needs both sets pupils. 

Both systems are mentioned the Decree terms 

guised approval and hope expressed that trial the plan 
will made more extended scale. Hitherto the authorities 


have carefully refrained from expressing opinion the reform. 
Indeed verdict would have been premature, before the Frankfurt 
plan, first adopted recently 1892, had had time, being intro- 
duced every year into higher grade, affect all the nine 
classes. The results the experiment were awaited with interest, 
affording the only reliable test its excellence. However, 
comparison last year revealed the fact that the performance the 
first graduates the new schools was not inferior that their 
fellows from schools the normal type, and consequently sys- 
tematic encouragement the plan was justified. More than thirty 
reform schools have been established the short space ten 
years, and considerable increase their numbers ex- 
pected the future, now that they have won their way minis- 
terial favor. 

From the description the foregoing changes the systematic 
treatment certain subjects, will seen that the 
grammes display the whole very decided realistic tendency, 
and are rather more likely displease the representatives class- 
icism than fulfil the wish expressed the Emperor the end 
the Kiel Decree and contribute conciliatory settlement 
the differences between the advocates humanistic and realistic 
education. 
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addition the preceding there are other changes, which 
not imply radical modification: the system and accordingly 
have not the same importance. Nevertheless, many these 
recommendations, which deal chiefly with method and the selection 
material, are such deep interest, that seems advisable 
give brief account them regular this, needless 
say, only distinct innovations will mentioned. Many 
them are found outline the Kiel Decree and fuller 
detail the directions teachers which are included the pro- 
grammes. 

one the most marked features the new Curricula 
their intensely national spirit, only natural take first those 
two subjects which most lend themselves its development. 
German and History falls above all the task cultivating patri- 
otic feeling and love for the Fatherland. The German lessons 
the lower classes are attain this end bringing the 
legends his country vividly before the pupil’s mind, while higher 
the school the history the nineteenth century fully 
treated order that may impressed with the 
umphs and conquests the Empire. The earliest traditions and 
the latest events which have only just become matter history 
are alike drawn upon fill the pupil’s thoughts with admiration 
for his country. may truthfully boasted the present pro- 
grammes that Germany, with its history, language and literature, 
has finally been made the centre all the instruction German 
higher schools. 

important the instruction German now considered, that 
correctness expression never for moment lost sight of, 
matter what the subject under treatment may 
lations from foreign tongues lend themselves readily the task 
supplementing the work the German master. They are 
couched German which must not merely grammatical but 
strict conformity with the idiom and spirit the language. 
The necessity for the systematic observance this rule, which 
the programmes require, becomes evident when remembered 
that class Gymnasium has average only three hours 
German weekly against seven and half hours Latin. 
Neglect the mother-tongue the most serious defect which can 
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laid the charge school, and where, Germany, the 
national language must unavoidably occupy less than its due 
share the time-table, conscientious attention the aceuracy 
the language which work and lessons are conducted, affords 
the only efficient remedy for the evil. 

Little might expected that the desire 
tional feeling could affect the course Latin, this has actually 
been the case. Tacitus’ Germania and the passages the Annals 
which relate Germany have been specially prescribed for the 
reading the highest class. These texts have not been given 
prominent place the programme merely for the sake their lit- 
erary qualities, even the added zest with which they ought 
read. Far from it. They have been selected because the 
pupil’s attention directed through every available channel 
his native land, until unconsciously becomes the centre about 
which all his thoughts revolve. 

spite the resemblance which some inhabitants the 
Fatherland startle tracing between their countrymen and 
the ancient Greeks, German nationalism has not affected the course 
Greek. Yet the general aim the instruction has been ex- 
panded most important direction. Formerly the sole end 
striven for was thorough acquaintance with the best literary 
works the language; now this knowledge made 
ping-stone appreciation the intellectual and artistic life 
ancient Greece. Useless formalities are passed over and 
their stead the aspect the subject kept view 
and the connection between the world antiquity and modern 
culture expounded. 

Strange say, the ennoblement the goal aimed 
the teacher has been accompanied increase the difficulty 
the literary work demanded the pupil. 1892 translations 
into Greek were expressly dropped from the programme for the 
three upper classes. 1902 they are re-introduced into the Cur- 
ricula, and the step must seem, least the classicists, have 
been taken most inopportune coincides with 
the degradation Greek the position optional subject, 
when every additional difficulty will drive more gymnasial pupils 
the alternative English course. 
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The tendency devote more time modern studies and 
especially exalt the modern the expense the classical lan- 
guages has been very prominent Germany last twenty 
years. the new programmes has resulted series 
minute and carefully considered directions concerning the teaching 
French and English. Only the leading which 
have for the first time gained footing the Curricula will 
mentioned, and from them will evident that the inductive 
method teaching modern languages has, with the approval 
the authorities, definitely supplanted the deductive. 

All efforts are directed the attainment the part 
the pupil skill speaking. The chief aim the teaching 
must always practical command the spoken language, not 
merely the book-knowledge which almost exclusively desired 
the case dead language. The use moderation all aids 
visualization recommended, and maps and pictures are sug- 
gested, with the reservation that the latter must artistically 
produced and good taste. They may made the occasion 
the practice speaking, which part every les- 
son, and which judiciously used, much facilitates the acquisition 
the vocabulary indispensable for conversation. reading 
form the centre the instruction, and, although ought 
always made the basis exercises conversation and gram- 
mar, must never allowed sink into subordinate place. 
That the lessons should conducted exclusively the foreign 
language which being taught, regarded the new Curricula 
extremely desirable, provided that masters not undertake the 
task, unless they feel themselves capable carrying out 
way which will beneficial pupils. Difficult explanations 
should always given the mother-tongue, whereas the foreign 
language especially well adapted for conveying instruction 
the literature and culture another country. 

There can doubt that excellent results will follow the ap- 
plication these principles, instinct they are with the most 
recent spirit modern language teaching. cannot accounted 
defect that amongst them, afterwards the case with the 
directions for geography, the note patriotism again heard. 


Economic and commercial considerations, doubt, inspired the 
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suggestion that, the discussion foreign countries, their rela- 
tions Germany should receive due treatment. 

More attention paid geography all three types 
higher schools. the time-table the Oberrealschule hour 
week has been specially set apart for the higher classes, 
which this important subject was flagrantly neglected deliber- 
ately devoting the whole time assigned and history together 
the latter alone. The neglect had likewise existed the Gym- 
nasien and Realgymnasien, but took very different 
form. The instruction geography was frequently entrusted 
teachers who undertook minor subject and took trouble 
increase their qualifications further study after passing the 
government examination. The only available remedy has been 
adopted, and the geography lessons are future put into the 
hands specialists, who possess exhaustive knowledge the 
subject. Moreover the time-table each school must ar- 
ranged that distribution this subject amongst mas- 
ters may avoided. 

The mailed-fist policy the Emperor developing the naval 
and colonial resources Germany has made some impression even 
the schools. The geography the German colonies 
studied year earlier the class III instead III and 
much more importance attached that comparison with 
the colonial territories other nations form part the 
year’s work, obviously with the object developing imperialistic 
aspirations. 

The division the syllabus natural and experimental science 
into two courses has been made much more marked than formerly. 
many pupils are expected leave the higher schools after 
having worked their way upwards through six classes, that has 
been found advisable divide the science work into two courses, 
elementary one wide range for the lower classes and 
advanced intensive course for the highest three classes. Both 
embrace botany and zoology, chemistry and physics, that pupils 
who have finished the junior course have elementary knowledge 
the principal branches scientific study. Pupils who stay 
longer school are taught the subjects the elementary course 
much more minutely and fully the three upper classes. 
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Experiment and observation are take larger share the 
science instruction. The first ideas chemistry, especially, must 
conveyed the explanation experiments, performed 
course the simplest possible form, excursions are 
made more frequently, order bring the phenomena the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms immediately under the notice 
the class and encourage pupils attempt independently the 
identification indigenous plants. The applied and technical 
aspect physics and chemistry must kept view for the 
future. The danger overburdening boys’ memories with mass 
isolated scientific facts must avoided judicious selection 
material. 

The provisions the old programmes with respect mathema- 
tics and drawing have practically been retained. least they 
have only suffered such trifling changes that may pass without 
delay the twelfth and last subject the curricula. This 
gymnastics, course, including drill. attempt fix 
definite programme work for the various classes has been aban- 
doned, but the same time far more stress has been laid the 
importance systematic physical exercises, and heads schools 
are requested see that the gymnastics are performed with 
thoroughness and greater tension. Every encouragement 
must offered boys learn swimming, and pedestrian tours 
body are also especially recommended. The order, however, 
which most noteworthy and deserving imitation everywhere, 
is, that the drill all series exercises which involve the slight- 
est strain the memory are strictly avoided. 

The decree and programmes also took the requirements 
health into account demanding longer pauses between the 
lessons. new regulations this point were published sepa- 
rately last summer and are very instructive. After every lesson, 
normally fifty minutes’ duration, interval must ensue, 
sufficient length enable pupils get some exercise the open 
air and admit thorough ventilation the class-rooms. 
longer interval must follow every second lesson. With these 
restrictions the distribution the intervals through the day’s work 
left the discretion headmasters, provided only that their 
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total duration that determined the average ten minutes 

The only change which now remains considered the 
abolition, the higher schools with nine-years’ course, the 
Abschlusspriifung intermediate leaving examination. This 
constitutes complete change front, for the introduction this 
examination was one the most remarkable innovations the 
year 1892. return has now been made the arrangement, 
which was force ten years ago, which pupil who had 
completed six out the nine classes full higher school 
obtained the certificate which confers, along with other privileges, 
the right only one year volunteer service the army. 
Numbers pupils were that time believed attend the lower 
six classes with the sole object winning the volunteer-certificate 
and leaving the school immediately afterwards. was hoped 
1892 that such pupils would induced join the Latinless 
Realschulen, where their object could equally well effected, 
the winning the certificate the nine-class schools was made 
conditional the passing examination. things turned 
out, however, the belief that the difficulty unavoidable test 
would suffice rid the full-course schools these unwelcome 
pupils, proved erroneous, and they are present more num- 
erous than 1892. 

Again was even desired that the examination, additional 
obstacle the path matriculation, should relieve the overcrowd- 
ing the universities. Pupils, whose success the lower classes 
had been sufficient warrant further preparation for 
higher study, would rest content with the volunteer-certificate and 
leave school their own accord. Such least was the general 
expectation, but unfortunately one factor question was over- 
looked and exactly the opposite result was produced. Many 
the less gifted pupils, who otherwise would never have added 
the burden unfit students the universities, elated with their 
success the comparatively easy intermediate examination, were 
encouraged persevere and endeavour win the leaving certifi- 
The rush universities was aggravated, not diminished. 
The proportion gymnasial pupils who left the stage 
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question, instead rising, had fallen seven years from 15.5 
per cent. The Abschlusspriifung had utterly failed accom- 
plish the end for which was instituted and its abolition was 
matter time. 

conclusion may not amiss recapitulate the leading 
points which detailed reference has been made the preceding. 
less than five concrete changes considerable magnitude have 
been effected. (1) The system privileges has been completely 
remodelled result the recognition the equality realistic 
and humanistic schools. (2) The amount Latin the time- 
tables has been materially increased. (3) English 
accorded much more prominent position. (4) Greek has lost its 
compulsory character the institution ‘an alternative modern 
course. Lastly the has been abolished 
the nine-class schools. 

The abstract changes, which follow, are more radical nature 
and therefore more characteristic. (1) The intense nationalism 
the programmes perceived the insistance the need 
national education practical lines and the encouragement 
national history and literature. (2) general retrocession 
classics has taken place, spite the greater attention which 
devoted Latin. (5) advance the position and treatment 
modern languages naturally accompanies the last mentioned 
change. (4) greater regard for health evidenced the 
encouragement physical exercise and the lengthening the 
intervals. 

Such then are the principal novel features the programmes, 
which are govern Prussian, and indirectly German education 
for the next decade even longer. Except regards Latin the 
policy the last ten years has been adhered the main. Most 
the innovations the old curricula have been perpetuated and 
what them were tendencies have now become fixed 
principles. From this, the first glance, might appear that the 
new changes could not important those the 
grammes, which, introducing the first step towards reform, 
inaugurated new era. But fact they are really quite mo- 


mentous. definite are many the new provisions that they 
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make the curricula 1892 seem comparison more less 
tentative experiment, the course which had watched with 
anxiety, until last its results, far they were successful, 
could crystalized once for all into the regulations this year. 
Measures the abolition compulsory Greek the classi- 
schools constitute striking innovation, that the changes 
last Easter mark crisis the educational history Germany. 
With them the Rubicon has been crossed, the Gymnasien have 
finally ceased the stronghold classicism and the develop- 
ment the schools has turned irretrievably modern and 
realistic direction. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS SCHUMAKER, ONEONTA, NEW YORK, 


Haste! Haste! 
What though the pathway bruise thy feet, 
And faring forth though none may greet, 
Yet haste thee, for the hours fleet. 
Haste! Haste! 
The dews are gone, and late! 
far, haste, for still they wait 
For thee with welcome the gate. 


Hush! 
eventide, and would sleep! 
Without silence, and the deep 
still; hush, for would sleep. 
Hush! 
The shadows deepen everywhere 
night time breath thy prayer, 
hush, and leave him God’s care. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS THE ENGLISH TEACHER. 


FRANCES W. LEWIS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
past twenty years have made great change the esti- 
mation with which the English course our secondary 
schools has been regarded. Where single year daily recita- 
tions was given rhetoric and English literature, now have 
courses covering the entire period the secondary school. 
our literature classes now study the thoughts rather than the 
biographies the great writers; instead memorized literary 
criticism the courses rhetoric deal largely practise self- 
expression, and the class-room work, once entirely recitation from 
text-book, now often the laboratory plan, with questions 
lead the pupil make his own discoveries and form his own 
opinions. 

Such changes the subject matter and methods teaching 
require equal change the personnel the 
longer possible put the poorest teacher charge the English 
work because anybody can teach English. not safe divide 
the English classes among those who have more interest other 
recreation after more severe labors. Many principals and superin- 
tendents are coming feel that for the sake its influence 
the needs after life, and because its peculiar training power, 
the English course should made the strongest the 
so, then naturally follows that the English teacher should 
the strongest and the best trained the faculty. cannot get 
strong teaching from weak personality, nor can reasonably 
expect from the immature the untrained. such persons 
must appointed the English department, they should put 
under exceptionally well-qualified head, who has power 
direct their work and train them efficiency and success. 
other way can they safely entrusted with such important 
duties. 

The question then very naturally arises, What shall the lead- 
ing qualifications the person who assume this responsible 
position? What natural characteristics must found? What 
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educational advantages must have been enjoyed? 
gogical acquirements are the first place must 
premise that sex does not necessarily enter into the requirements 
all. The successful teacher English may either sex. 
But nine-tenths those who are now doing the work are 
women, and because the subjects involved have generally been 
more interesting them, will not seem unnatural the fem- 
inine gender used freely this discussion. Such use not 
intended all the prejudice the male sex, nor even seem 
imply that what true women these matters not also 
true men. 

The first essential qualification that shall note 
session broadly logical mind. Commissioner Harris, 
address Los Angeles, called attention the that 
the distinctive feature secondary instruction should 
arrangement associated facts and principles into unit which 
should form science. This pedagogical principle has not always 
been recognized planning our English many 
schools where there has been attempt make the study 
English practical the tendency has been toward scrappiness. 
has been difficult arrange the various parts the course, and 
reconcile its differing aims, present one homogeneous 
whole, which should seem the pupil advance evenly, steadily, 
with singleness purpose from start finish. make such 
arrangement and yet sufficiently consider local needs, class 
peculiarities, and individual tastes, that all may get the very 
best for them that can given, demands the first place strong 
logical ability, mind able grasp subject its entirety and 
all its parts, capable excellent classification, masterly arrange- 
ment material, and definiteness presentation. 

This logical power quite essential for the subordinate 
teacher for the head the department; needed the 
ness and breadth view may more important 
fessor than habit His students may perhaps 


trusted arrange the material gives them; they certainly 
should able select for themselves the particular details which 
interest them which are importance for their own work, out 
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the immense collection which his wide range information 
places before them. But the secondary school the pupil’s log- 
ical powers are wholly untrained, they are but just waking into 
action; cannot select for himself, wholly ignorant 
the comparative value what reads and hears; has prin- 
ciples arrangement guide him; his attempts classification 
are full blunders. Until has been trained think correctly, 
must guided those who have the logical power well 
developed that every lesson shall unconsciously training 
those powers. that when the for him direct his 
own thinking, the mind will have formed habits clear and exact 
definition, logical and exhaustive classification, perspicuous 
arrangement. Thus the teacher English must be, incidentally 
but constantly, teacher logic. 

But while the logical power should underlie all the teaching, 
felt rather than seen first the pupil, should always see 
before him appreciative taste, capable feeling and loving all 
that beautiful and noble, and eager stimulate that love 
others. Much the importance the English course involved 
here. dull eyes must opened, the deaf ears made 
the beauties and harmonies nature and life their present- 
ment literary form must become visible and audible those 
that are grow thereby. The commonplace wooden teacher, 
whose own soul never thrills with the joy beauty, who never 
dwells with delight the pages the oft-read poem essay, 
who finds her work growing monotonous year year she intro- 
duces new minds those who should her dear old friends, 
entirely unable make those young minds feel the books they 
read friends all. They must catch their enjoyment the 
first place from that the teacher, they must taught read 
with all the senses awake, they may need close questioning before 
they see all the author has placed there for them. class boys 
and girls were reading “Sir and passed over the first 


stanza the Day June with general enjoyment, but appar- 
ently without full appreciation the nicer points. 
out the full thought their teacher began question them 
their understanding the individual lines. When she asked 
them what picture they had mind for the lines,— 
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Then Heaven tries the earth tune, 
And over softly her warm ear lays,” 


one saw any picture. What musician,” she continued, hugs 
his instrument under his ear, loved it?” Then the pict- 
ure the violinist flashed across the mental retina and the faces 
the class woke delight that well paid for the trouble 
arousing it. The teacher, who, because fine taste and loving 
study, appreciates all the hidden beauties the which her 
pupils are read, the one who will stimulate them, similar 
study make those beauties their own. first they will see 
with her eyes and hear with her ears, but afterwards will feel with 
their own, the beauty and nobility life and nature. 

The teacher English should not only logical and appreci- 
ative, but she should also enthusiastic. extinct 
more out place the class-room than the man woman, 
who, from pride, self-consciousness, indifference, shuts the soul 
away from others, and refuses enter into sympathy with them. 
The boys and girls are naturally enthusiastic, they love heartily 
where they place their affections, they need only the kindling 
sympathetic spirit burn with glowing affection for the great 
thinkers whom introduce them and for the thoughts they 
have written down for men. But the the Alpine 
heights has more fatal effect her admirers, than the cold- 
hearted teacher who freezes the natural enthusiasm and stifles the 
awakening affections youth the class-room. may seem 
hard the teacher have thus the fountain enthusiasm, 
obliged stimulate feeling and rouse appreciation, but 
not really so. eager energies young minds, their 
fresh enthusiasms are strongly felt when once awakened, are 
naively expressed, and thoroughly enjoyed, that what would 
seem constant drawing out one’s best energies, really 
like the widow’s cruse oil, keeps them constantly supplied and 
running over. 

With good logical powers, fine appreciation and enthusiasm, one 
English, but now education must step and complete the work. 
More than any other should the teacher English have 
and liberal culture, good all-round training. Literature 
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deals broadly with life all its phases, has great 
extent, and intimately related all branches knowledge, 
that there hardly direction which one may study, which 
does not find its mention some piece literature. able 
interpret literary classics others, help them penetrate 
into the life and soul the author, one must familiar with all 
which alludes, must able explain those whose 
culture and reading less broad. Hence, while the scientist must 
specialize, the English student who hopes teach specialty, 
must far possible make all knowledge her province. 

the first place, she should something Latin, 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon she should know sufficiently under- 
stand their importance the foundation our own tongue and 
trace the derivation our words and the structure 
tences from them. little acquaintance with modern languages 
also valuable, and little philology, not considered too 
important and sparingly used the class-room. has great 
importance connection with the history the language, and its 
discoveries during the past century have been marvellous; but 
while the results philological research may told 
pupils high school age, unless mean disgust them 
entirely with everything that suggests it, our assignment tasks 
that direction must very sparing. There are minds like 
those Cuvier and Max Miiller, which delight constructing 
skeletons from single bone, deducing histories from single 
word; but they are minds the maturity development, not 
boys and girls with all the youthful sympathy with life still throb- 
bing and pulsating within. Such diet details irksome 
them the last degree, and too much will send them from 
the school-room more quickly than any other regimen. But 
thorough knowledge the history and the grammar the 
English language, the English teacher must have. She must 
able see the reason for every peculiarity language, com- 
prehend every twist inflection, find the history and derivation 
every word. She must know these things for herself and for 
the influence they will have upon her own comprehension and 
interpretation the books she reads; and also for use 
the class-room, whenever such knowledge will throw light upon 
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the thought. Good judgment will soon show her where such use 
would valueless, and where might positive hindrance. 

the second place the teacher English should student 
history. English Literature inherits from all times and nations, 
and order comprehend thoroughly all its breadth and 
depth, one must well trained the histories all the nations 
that have influenced the development -civilization the world. 
Fancy trying read Longfellow’s Masque Pandora” without 
knowledge Greek mythology, Lycidas” while ignorant 
the Puritan Reformation, the “Tale Two Cities,” while 
unacquainted with the French Revolution. The history, the art, 
the literature other nations are closely bound with our 
own, that student can thoroughly familiar with one, without 
knowing something all. Whatever English author study, 
from Chaucer Henry James Marion Crawford, must know 
something the history, habits, customs, art literature some 
other people times than our own. 

All this training the humanities demands balance mathe- 
matics and science. The teacher must not one-sided. deal 
with minds easily biased, quickly turned from one direction 
growth another needs training all sides the nature, that 
thus one may hold judicial attitude toward all subjects 
knowledge, that one may know personal experience the benefits 
such studies, and may able utilize acquisitions such 
way convince pupils their utility. 

above all, the man woman who teaches English must 
well read every branch English literature. only the 
omnivorous reader who reads for the love it, and not from 
sense duty professional training, who makes the real 
inspirer life reading. Only the teacher like Lowell who 
can suggest reading all lines suit individual tastes, and can 
widen the range when such widening desirable suggesting 
other lines but slightly diverging, can mentor reading 
widely differing class young people. The broader the reading 
such teacher has been, the more thoroughly and enjoyably 
has read, the more strongly and the more widely will able 
stimulate the reading others. 
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The intellectual characteristics and the educational outfit the 
teacher are thus provided for, but there kind preparation 
which even more important which have not yet considered. 
For person may well fitted intellectually, and have received 
sufficiently broad and properly directed education, 
sadly unfit teach boys and girls the most critical period 
their development. There spiritual qualifications, partly 
innate, partly the result training and cultivation, which are 
indispensable. The best prepared teacher without them hin- 
derance rather than help the school. 

the first place, the teacher should strong moral fibre, 
quick feel and respond the right, and swift perceive 
and resent the wrong. moral sense exceedingly acute 
during the high school age. then really awaking self- 
conscious life, and the precepts and principles which have been 
taken for granted earlier years, are now questioned, their bind- 
ing force doubted, even sometimes denied. These precepts and 
principles must now re-established, not before the basis 
authority, but basis reason. pupil must con- 
vinced that the wages sin death, and that the way the 
transgressor hard, much the same way which con- 
that the sum the squares the two sides equal 
the square the hypothenuse. The teacher who quick see 
from the pupil’s point view, who feels feels, will easily 
lead him broader outlook and wider charity; but woe the 
man woman who, numbed the moral sense long years 
carelessness, attempts uphold worn-out precepts because they 
were once acceptable, forgetting that the real essence truth has 
long since evaporated. The boys and girls will have none 
them; their sense right and justice too keen, and their scorn 
for conventionalism too great. Unless they can shown that 
established customs, whatever their appearance, are right their 
essence, they will continue iconoclasts, and those who uphold 
dying customs will die with them. 

But the moral sense needs the teacher especially 
tempered with love. strong love for humanity, and especially 
for boys and girls, the only safe companion with whom strong 
sense right and love justice can dwell. For Justice pro- 
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verbially blind, and unless she guided love and sympathy, 
she makes many mistakes dealing with boys and girls with 
men and women. suspicious offishness many the high 
school age, their contrariness and unwillingness receive the 
least the sensitiveness and reserve, the almost morbid 
self-distrust others; the fickle mobility, the stubborn obstina- 
others; all these must sympathetically understood, and 
tactfully modified little touches here unnoticed, 
but none the less effective. Only those who are quick under- 
stand and interpret the minds those about them ought 
trusted deal with youth this critical age. They change 
rapidly now. You think you know all the ins and out char- 
acter, you have studied his tastes, you can predict what will 
under given circumstances. summer vacation intervenes and 
there comes before you another person, with taste, capabilities, even 
feelings wholly changed that you wonder anything the 
same. Unless you would make serious mistakes you must study 
him again, and you must never feel that you know him long 
school. Only when are willing give loving, patient, 
sympathetic study our pupils, studying them whenever come 
contact with them, and watching for opportimities for tactful 
lessons, are fit teach the high school, whether profess 
teach English Choctaw. 

our sympathies may lead into mistaken kindness even 
when the moral sense quick and strong, unless they are tempered 
strong self-control and good judgment. There kind na- 
ture, found our high schools well elsewhere, that glories 
imposing upon kindness and good nature, that takes advantage 
kindly feeling, and boasts being. able “get the good 
side Miss So-and-So.” Sympathy must not allowed 
degenerate into sentimentality, nor interfere with good govern- 
ment. The boys and girls should feel the sympathy their 
teachers, but they should also respect the good judgment and the 
common sense that will refuse submit imposition. 

Given this rare combination intellectual and spiritual quali- 
ties, improved wide and thorough training may be, and 
there are still other qualities, largely the result training and 
experience which will extremely useful. 
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the first place, the teacher English should able read 
aloud appreciatively and intelligibly. She does not need elocu- 
tionary fireworks, the extreme gesture, strong power 
impersonation but she can read the writings others 
show forth all there them, without the least calling atten- 
tion herself interpreter, making the thoughts speak for 
themselves with all their power, she has that which will im- 
measurably useful her interesting young people, and mak- 
ing attractive them that which they would hardly undertake 
read for themselves without some such introduction. most 
important accomplishment often neglected. There are many 
who read much themselves, but who, when 
asked read others, mumble rattle over the words 
monotone with false emphasis and careless inflections; who, 
going the other extreme, their endeavor bring out all the 
thought, slowly and laboriously attempt emphasize every word, 
leaving background for emphasis, and marring the thought 
equalizing the importance ideas. clear, flexible voice, that 
will present the thoughts the author conversation, with 
due regard their relation each other, and with natural empha- 
sis and inflection, will always pleasing. Certainly the teacher 
ble attain it. 

She should also mistress the art questioning. This 
easy matter. There fine art the class-room which 
depends largely this one characteristic. tyro can ask ques- 
tions which philosopher cannot answer; but find philosopher 
who can, asking questions, raise the tyro nearly his own 
level enable him divine what may and what may not 
known, somewhat different. The wisest and most successful 
teachers, from Socrates down, have taught largely the use 
questions, and the art well worth studying. Most people who 
have some knowledge the subject matter under consideration 
think they can ask questions which shall test the knowledge 
others, but not always easy seems. make ques- 
tions which shall pointed, clear, definite and searching, requires 
careful study and considerable experience. Yet this only the 
first step questioning. The question should not only test, 
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should also stimulate. should probe the thought him who 
does not know, thinks does not; should rouse his curi- 
osity and determination find out; should set him thinking 
and searching. This important office the question sometimes 
sadly neglected. Its successful use this way depends not only 
knowledge the subject matter, but also knowledge 
the pupil, his tastes and attainments, his opportunities and am- 
bitions. With this knowledge the skillful questioner can accept 
the correct portion faulty answer, and can frame other 
questions upon that basis lead the pupil gradually the 
correct view, without intimating him that his first reply was 
faulty, letting him the least that has done anything 
but his best. Such questioning takes advantage all the pupil 
can do, makes the most it, and fits him more better 
constantly. 

The well-put question, too, often far more valuable than 
formal argument convincing disputed truth. 
supposes the part the pupil impartiality which disarms 
opposition, while the formal argument may rouse combativeness 
merely for the pleasure debate. the questions follow the 
line argument, the answers necessitated gain cumulative power 
until the fair mind obliged accept the intended conclusion, 
and yet the compulsion unfelt. Answers given the class 
have formed the argument. There submission the thought 
another argument, and the candid mind yields the 
requires practice use this method questioning skillfully, but 
its successful use wonderfully strong. 

The question often quite valuable refuting con- 
vincing. Young people are liable make sweeping generaliza- 
tions from particular cases, jump conclusions, and form 
unjustifiable opinions. are likely adhere with all possible 
tenacity such opinions openly combated simply because they 
are their own; but instead opposing such opinions, attack- 
ing false positions, suggest question some exception the 
generalization, which shows that exceptions are numerous 
disprove the sweeping statement, offer some illustration 
that shows the the unwarranted conclusion its 
very face, the boys and girls will good-naturedly laugh their 
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own mistakes, and search all the more carefully for statement 
which question will not overthrow. class thus driven 
well-planned questions from one opinion another, will soon 
become wary, will hesitant about expressing opinion without 
sufficient ground for belief, and will able when they have once 
formed opinion give reason for the faith that them. 
Certainly when realize the advantage which skill question- 
ing may give any teacher, shall not wish the English teacher 
lacking here. 

The teacher should also have definite aims for which 
she works, and should adapt her methods work secure those 
ends. Not that she should overweight her work with cumbersome 
philosophy, that she should adhere exclusively any one 
school pedagogic thought, but that she should thoughtful 
her profession and her pupils that she shall nothing with- 
out definite end view, and that she shall propose herself 
certain results accomplished, and plan every lesson that 
shall make some progress toward those results. The great ma- 
jority our secondary school teachers are without pedagogic 
training, and many them even without pedagogic reading. The 
philosophic side their work many cases receives but little 
thought. They consider their main duty impart the subject 
matter each study the form information, and drill this 
information into the mind the pupil thoroughly that may 
able reproduce when called upon. They consider also 
their duty incidentally encourage good tendencies and dis- 
courage evil ones, foster virtues and uproot vices, train 
far possible upright manly and womanly character. But 
they not always know what intellectual moral benefit the 
pupil expected derive from each lesson, nor even from entire 
branches study. conscientious English teacher, for 
instance, sometimes fails realize that when she training 
exactness and definiteness expression, she also cultivating the 
habit thinking with accuracy and precision and that when she 
leads her class state their own unbiased opinion the style 
the author they are reading, she training them self-reliance 
and individuality opinion nor that when she spends hour after 
hour pouring into them explanation, interpretation, 
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and comment upon Macbeth Hamlet, she showing them how 
shirk reading for themselves, and accept their literary opin- 
ions second-hand. studied little more carefully the bear- 
ings our work, and watched results more closely, how much 
more might accomplish. 

The successful English teacher will student human nature 
Well the English language; she will know her pupils indi- 
vidually well the authors they are read; she will know 
the results she wishes produce means the lessons she 
gives, and she will plan those lessons with their ends mind. 
She will know how rouse and stimulate dormant faculties, and 
will arrange give them due cultivation and training, while she 
apparently educating other directions. She will study 
bring light hidden creative power, while she leading the 
study and enjoyment the thoughts others have written; she 
will know how foster wise ambitions, and curb those which 
are unworthy; she will feel that her main business help 
train upright, noble, helpful manhood and womanhood, and she 
will bend every energy, use every means, try every method, that 
promises assistance that direction. 

When think the responsibilities thus resting upon us, and 
the wide range qualifications needed fit for them, 
exclaim with the great Apostle, Who sufticient for these 
things?” But when remember among the teachers have 
known, the men and women who have possessed these qualifica- 
tions preéminently, who have trained and educated those under 
their care the highest and noblest character, whose work still 
lives the lives those they have taught, take courage from 
their triumph, and resolve carry the great work spirit 
worthy those who have inspired us, and for those who 
come after us, far may, what has been done for us, and 


even more, may given the power. 
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THE NECESSITY PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS. 
SUPERVISOR WM. B. ASPENWALL, NORMAL COLLEGE, ALBANY, N. Y. 

has been said many respectable educators that teachers 
are born not and believe, this feeling is, cer- 
tain degree, general; but argument against the professional 
training teachers hardly worth discussing, for the supply 
teachers who are born far from equal the demand; and 
also because there nothing, not even experience found the 
ordinary school, that substitute for it. Prof. O’Shea 
that even teachers that are such the grace God, still are 
not perfected until they have passed under the hand 
Harris, writing the work normal schools, says 
the teacher who has never received instruction normal school 
may happen good teacher, but quite unusual for him 
understand how secures his own results; and not often 
able profit seeing the work other good teachers. the 
other hand, the normal school graduate can seldom visit success- 
ful school without carrying away some new idea, least some 
new device method. Hence normal school graduates continue 
grow professional skill for ten, twenty, even thirty years, 
while said truly that the teachers not from normal schools 
usually reach their maximum skill from three five years.” 
Furthermore, from article the training teachers Dr. 
James Russell, quote follows: “The art teaching 
mimicry, dangerous gift, unless founded the science 
teaching which takes account the end and means education 
and the nature the material taught.” Technical skill, 
which, says, includes school-teaching well 
ing, fact not part the natural equipment every edu- 
cated person, and success teaching demands the possession it. 
Hence the need university training education, normal 

schools, and teachers training classes manifestly apparent. 
Already several the most prominent universities have enlarged 
the scope this department. the number its professional 
schools, Columbia University has added Teachers’ College, origin- 
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ally chartered the Regents the State New York, the 
New York College for the Training Teachers. Founded for 
the specific purpose expressed its name, takes academic rank 
with the schools Law, Medicine, and Applied Science. 
means the Horace Mann School, fully equipped with kindergar- 
ten, elementary and secondary classes and maintained Teachers’ 
College, school observation and practice furnished which 
offers exceptional advantages for the investigation educational 
problems and for the study the practical work teaching. 
Harvard University, courses are offered, comprising the history 
education, introduction educational theory, the organization 
and management public schools and academies, and city school 
systems, methods teaching and the study current educational 
problems. Through the courtesy school officers and teachers 
the vicinity the university many schools are open for observa- 
tion and prolonged study; particular, through arrangements 
made with the neighboring cities Newton, Medford and Brook- 
line, opportunities for systematic inspection schools are granted 
with privileges teach for practice. The Universities Michi- 
gan and Chicago also offer great advantages for the study 
education, besides many other institutions the same rank. 
sufficient say that the departments pedagogy our universi- 
ties are doing grand work for the teaching profession, and 
hoped that all universities will soon have such departments. 

normal schools, need not speak length; their merits are 
well known; chief among which the exceedingly valuable course 
practice teaching afforded for every student. Here puts forth 
conscious efforts make the general individual, make funda- 
mental educational principles concrete. the kindly and 
intelligent guidance his teacher, applies tests, and 
moves consciously toward his ideal. this experience comes 
face face with the difficulties while there some one near 
whom may appeal and who, these concrete cases, may point 


the way solutions which would otherwise discovered great 
waste time and energy himself and the pupils. Here 
other way, realizes the difference between talking about 
aims, good, bad, and indifferent questions, sequence questions, 
self-activity, the child doing the work, etc., and actually doing 
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work from all these points view, economically. Here 
gradually becomes his own critic.” And this ability lies the 
benefit the course, its purpose being that student must 
made qualified and exacting critic himself, else his growth 
will cease commencement. self-examination 
price continued progress toward freedom the 
ble examples these institutions are the State Normal College, 
Albany, Y., and the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
where only professional work done, time being devoted 
academic studies, and where degrees pedagogy are granted. 
Theirs noble work for teachers and need more institutions 
like them. 

The third place for obtaining professional training teaching 
what are called Training Classes. Conducted state and 
municipal departments education, they have the prestige 
authority and perform well needed service. Brookline, Mass., 
there carried connection with the city schools 
class for college graduates under the direction the Superintend- 
ent Schools; while other parts the country there are many 
which admit students conditions similar normal school 
entrance requirements. Some the important features this 
work are (1) observation and work all grades from the kinder- 
garten through the high school; (2) the preparation lessons 
and practice teaching under the direction experienced teachers 
lectures with collateral reading upon the history education, 
psychology applied teaching, principles teaching and school 
management, and methods instruction the various 
and the case the Brookline training class, (4) the preparation 
thesis upon some educational theme. Though usually not 
complete the training normal schools, the work done these 
classes deserving our commendation. Their need shown 
their wide establishment, and their results justify their exist- 
ence. 

Prof. Phillips says: first and highest thing normal 
training can for teachers enable them see, rather feel, 
the great significance life and their function The aim 
not send forth perfected teachers, but those who, the devel- 
opment permanent interests, are capable continuing their own 
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professional training, and who possess something what Prof. 
writes, “to acquire interest the child developing 
organism, and grasp the idea adapting education the vari- 
ous stages its development, changes the whole attitude the 
teacher.” child-study and psychology applied teaching form 
most valuable part pedagogical training, whose instead 
being temporary, permanent, and instead being single, 
cumulative. 

All teachers should have acquaintance with the actual con- 
ditions schools different countries, different times, and 
under different circumstances. They should learn from the experi- 
ence which others have gained practical school work. large 
part this done the training schools the thorough study 
the history education, including the principles 
it, while force their permanent professional interest, they 
continue through life learn and grow skill direct 
observation the work others, and systematic reading 
the rich literature education. 

Germany has produced most efficient body trained teachers 
and the great importance given professional training made 
evident brief enumeration the requirements candidates 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Certificate Prussia. They are 
follows 

(1) The must have graduated 
ondary school, and have passed with credit the university. 
(2) must have spent least three years the university. 
(3) must have specialized one subject, and studied one 
two allied subjects. (4) must have studied religion, philoso- 
phy and pedagogy. (5) When the candidate has fulfilled these 
requirements, must present himself before commission for the 
state examination. passes, enters course special pro- 
fessional training candidate. (6) must spend one year 
pedigogical seminary the study the theory 
education. (7) the seminary year, enters 
upon regular work the school-room for trial year. teaches 
recognized school under the direction the regular teachers, 
but receives salary. When the candidate has fulfilled these 
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seven requirements, qualified teacher. comment 
necessary the relative importance professional training under 
that system compared with the certification teachers the 
United States. 

Since, therefore, success teaching demands technical ability, 
and the development permanent professional interests, well 
the attainment high scholarship and the possession the 
scientific spirit, clearly follows that professional training is* 
essential the preparation teacher. Although there un- 
doubtedly element some few persons which may called 
“the teaching instinct,” nevertheless without systematic training 
and proper development, little avail reaching high 
degree perfection teaching; and for the many who not 
possess this natural intuitive faculty teaching, course 
fessional pedagogical training absolutely indispensable the 
gaining prominence the profession. 
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WHAT GEOMETRY. 
A. LATHAM BAKER, MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


most people mathematics synonym for clearness and 
exactness, and one would naturally expect the very acme 
clearness and exactness the terms used and the definitions given. 
But judging from the definitions the text books, the meaning 
the term Elementary Geometry neither clear nor exact. 

For simplicity will confine ourselves Plane Geometry. 

say that Elementary Geometry treats lines, surfaces, ete., 
beg the question. Crystallography also treats lines, sur- 
faces, but there vast difference between Geometry and 
Crystallography. 

define Geometry the Science Space, for student 
worse than definition for simply stuffs him with words and 
deludes him into thinking has learned something. 

quote the definitions given some the leading text books 
the subject. Geometry the: 

Science which treats position, form and magnitude: 

Science space; treats solids, surfaces, figures, lines and 

Branch mathematics which treats the construction 
figures: their measurement and their 

Science which treats the properties and relations space 
concepts, lines, surfaces, 

Science which treats points, and concerned with the 
construction and measurement geometric figures: 

Science which treats the properties geometric magnitudes. 

Science which treats the relation parts the 
ure, 

The principal fault with these seems that they fail de- 
fine specific and distinctive terms. say that Geometry 
study form, does not separate Geometry from Drawing and 
the Fine Arts. Moreover the statement seems hardly correct, for 
the subject pays very little attention form. paid 
the form triangles, for instance; whether they are long and 
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narrow short and broad. Attention really concentrated 
the relative values certain elements equilateralism, isoscel- 
ism” rectangularity. attention whatever paid the forms 
right angle triangles isosceles triangles. 

These remarks apply still more polygons more 
than three the regular polygons, including the circle, at- 
tention seemingly paid the form, but only indirectly so. The 
immediate attention the relations certain magnitudes, lines 
and angles, and the element form shape only comes indi- 
rectly. 

detine Geometry the science space seems equally objec- 
tionable. the first place the statement too broad and general 
for limited the second place does not seem cor- 
rect. The utmost that can said that takes certain elements 
found space lines, and studies their 
will shown later even this too broad statement. 

Elementary Geometry really only concerned with certain ele- 
ments these the metrical ones. The non metrical 
results the configurations belong entirely different subject 
Projective Geometry, Geometry Position, ete. 

The Science Space belongs more protound subject than 
Geometry Metaphysics and would include all the branches 
Geometry Euclidean, der Lage, ete. 

All these definitions and statements leave the mind 
the student hazy, indefinite idea that Geometry something 
lines, but exactly what about them difficult tell. 
should leave the mind the reader clear and 
exact concept. one the definitions cited above seems 
this. The text books which not give any definition all seem 
still more lacking. good definition the subject studied 
prime requisite for the text book and for the student. take 
student through subject and then leave him without any phrase 
adequate express exactly what has been studying seems the 
height pedagogical absurdity. And yet this seems exactly 
what the text books do. Not only the students are left without 
any exact the subject matter, but many the writers them- 
selves seem equally lacking else unduly secretive. 

With all due deference the definitions quoted above, ven- 
ture give definition follows: 
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Mathematics the science which treats the properties 
magnitudes. magnitude anything which can 
diminished, and two kinds, continuous and discrete. 

Continuous magnitude that which passing from one size 
another takes every intermediate value. example this the 
length piece elastic. Continuous magnitude answers the 
question How much? and called quantity. 

terms some standard unit and tell how many these standard 
units are contained the given quantity. The number these 
standard units, thus expressed, discrete magnitude, called num- 
ber. answers the question How many? 

The length the elastic continuous magnitude, passing 
through every size lying between any two sizes which assumes. 
impossible for the elastic jump from one length another 
length without passing through every intermediate 
when attempt express two different lengths, however close 
together, numerical symbols, infinite number other num- 
bers will between these two. Between any two decimals which 
can written, infinite number other numbers can written 
merely annexing figures the smaller number. 

The intrinsic properties discrete numbers, how they 
combined and operated upon, give rise the subject Arithmetic, 
Algebra, 

The kinds continuous magnitude having extension space 
lines, planes, solids are called geometric magnitude. 

Other kinds continuous magnitude which have not extension 
space are velocity (of expansion, contraction, change temper- 
atures, etc.,) some kinds force, acceleration, intensity, weight, 
These can all exist without having any spatial direction exten- 
sion. 

When the primary magnitudes lines, planes, solids 
conjoined into figures there arise secondary geometric mag- 


nitudes angles, areas, line segments. 
The metrical relations existing between these secondary geomet- 


ric magnitudes, when the same kind, between the numbers 


which express their sizes, constitute the subject Geometry 
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ordinarily understood. Specifically expressed, should Met- 
rical Geometry. fourth element, the algebraic ratios existing 
between the secondary geometric elements also included the 
investigation, cyclically equal ratios giving similar figures. 

The branch science which treats, not the metrical relations, 
but the form these the non metrical rela- 
tions, called Geometry Position, Projective Geometry, Geo- 
metrie der Lage, ete. 

Metrical geometry really Applied science 
number applied the specitic problem investigating the rela- 
tions between the metric geometric forms line segments, angles, 
areas nothing else from the conjunction the primary 
geometric elements general lines, planes, ete. 

not the Science Space, lines, but the science line 
segments (lengths), angles and areas, arising from the conjunction 
lines, planes, ete. 
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PROPER GUIDANCE NATURE STUDY. 
BY FRANK WALDO, PH. D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
study nature carried two ways our lower 
schools: either series dogmatic 
statements presented the pupils taken such doses 
they can apparently stand, the pupils are carried coaxingly 


through series simple experiments which illustrate some 
the processes nature. the first way the scientific facts are 
fired over the heads the youth, and usually the 
cess little insight really gained into the methods nature that 
the expression “nature trifling” may well used indicate the 
work whole. Under the right guidance the study nature 
may begun very young pupils and not only made source 
early delight, but also serve foundation for later open- 
eyed life. must recognized, however, that the right personal 
guidance seldom available, and the possible good results are 
not often obtained. Few our teachers nature are themselves 
enthusiastic expert naturalists, and without being the latter 
impossible really enthuse the child pupil who attempts view 
nature first hand. What contrast there the manner 
which nature study conducted the and our 
own; where the former even the boy ten years age uni- 
versally comes under the guidance the university graduate who 
has earned his doctorate long continued study the very 
branch nature which called upon teach, while our 
own schools too frequently but year two special study, per- 
haps supplemented weeks instruction summer school, 
the preparation the part the teacher. 

The nearest approach the best condition for studying nature 
which can obtained, where the teacher lacks the qualities 
specialist, are had choosing inspiring book for study 
connection with the nature work. Many attempts have been 
made prepare such book, but have never happened see 
one which seems fill the requirements well Professor 
Hodge’s new book, Nature Study and this book there 
delightful intermingling lifting enthusiasm for the teacher, 
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suggestions and directions for modes procedure, and detailed 
facts; fact, such taking into confidence the reader, that the 
contrast the artificial stereotyped text-book form rather start- 
ling. unusual the form the book that the question would 
very pertinent: “Is text-book?” Yes is; but 
humanized suggestive text-book which cannot used automati- 

The author seems know well enough what getting the 
teacher into who uses book which well this 
one arouse the interest the shown the fol- 
lowing brief Yes, but they will ask all sorts 
says the timid teacher who afraid say 
Well, then, questions are the best things the world 
play ball with. are too good break answering. Toss 
them back the this last sentence lies the secret 
success conducting nature study class. Guide the pupils, but 
make them find out for themselves everything that lies within 
their power learn from other sources than the teacher. 

chapters, Professor Hodge has explained his 
point view, and the values nature study, and while this part 
the book needs presented younger pupils through the 
intermediary the teachers, the teachers themselves will find the 
suggestions most stimulating. Older pupils can read these chap- 
ters and will greatly talking them over with their 
teachers. might have been better for the author 
label this part introduction, but that case the interest 
would not have been easily aroused. 

The pupil’s section the book may said begin with the 
chapter children’s animal pets, thus appealing the very out- 
set one the strongest passions pertaining The 
child has here compressed within few pages information 
regard which would take long time acquire 
the ordinary process assimilation through experience and 
general reading; and must dull child who does not find 
here inspiring suggestions. 

the study other life, insects are taken first, and 
lieve very properly. While plants are admired their beauty 
peculiarities, yet they not appeal the awakened mind with 
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the same force that aroused living animal; and many 
accounts, insects are the most attractive forms animal life for 
the young people This brings out once and clearly 
the idea that the study animal life without forming collection 
miss nearly all the benefit derived from the study 
this branch natural history, and practical methods collecting 
and mounting specimens are given. 

After introducing the pupil the more common 
insects the author breaks the continuity and arouses fresh interest 
taking lessons with plants, and discusses briefly elementary 
botany some general remarks flower calendars, wayside 
flowers, poisonous plants and weeds, with more specific descrip- 
tion some families. Next taken garden study 
matter nature study property last one 
the very important features this personal contact the 
dren with immediately surrounding nature. Garden fruits 
source study this connection are considered 
and the methods the propagation plants seeds, 
layers, cuttings, grafting and budding, are 
fully explained. 

Inseparably connected with the plant life the garden are the 
garden insects, and Professor Hodge devotes long chapter 
those which are injurious, and another section those which are 
economic value, like the bees; still third subdivision includes 
the insects which attract our interest their beauty, and which 
are least harmless; and these last, including they 
butterflies and moths, offer the greatest fascination the youthful 
naturalist. 

third link this chain life formed the insectiverous 
animals, the toad, the frog and salamander; and the child who 
will destroy toad after reading Professor Hodge’s account the 
habits this animal, shows barbaric instincts. 

The story bird life given its true value the author 
this nature book, but its charm has been well presented the 
numerous bird books recent years that present space will not 
occupied dwelling further than call attention the 
excellent chapter training and feeding birds. 
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following out his plan keeping the pupils’ interest 
plants abreast that given animal life, Professor Hodge next 
takes the subject forestry, and the economic useful side 
the tree question presented along with the The 
necessity for tree protection, especially thickly settled communi- 
ties, forcibly pointed out that tree vandalism will longer 
on, least unrecognized, and may hope, not unimproved. 
The section referring the nut trees will especially interest the 
children who have experienced the delight nut gathering. 

brief suggestive chapter aquaria and larger chapter 
cellaneous animals, such bats, squirrels, ants, spiders, snakes, 
worms, and mollusks. 

Two chapters flowerless plants, including ferns, mosses, liv- 
erworts and lichens, algae, mushrooms, moulds, mildews, yeast and 
bacteria, conclude the book. 

Everywhere throughout his pages, Professor Hodge 
the opportunity for dwelling the everyday and practical side 
the animal and plant life the very homliness 
the apparently unscientific details which will render the book 
attractive the average youth; and because the author has 
had the courage give this very material that has been ena- 
bled produce epoch marking book. 

have thus carefully given the exact order presentation 
the various sub-topics treated Professor Hodge, because there 
such rare judgment shown this arrangement that ought 
brought the attention every teacher planning ele- 
mentary nature course. 

There are two points which are made plain this book and 
which not usually receive the consideration that should 
accorded them, ‘Those who have had such happy combina- 
tion the delights field and forest and the more artificial yet 
attractive advantages city life recognize the vast difference 
which exists between the two the opportunities for true nature 
study. seems that two very different methods must 
necessity pursued town and country study this kind. 
the town the presence great collections plants and animals 
makes formal study, and the consideration wide range 


distribution, tempting not proper point view. is, 
however, too cold, too scientific, and collections have about 
much warmth life collection postage stamps. 

the other hand, the country and suburban towns there 
the opportunity for direct contact with nature There the 
warmth life the animal, and animal and plant worlds, and 
aroused the youthful mind the study the mere anatomy 
specimens. 

Professor Hodge has viewed his subject from the latter point 
view and appeals more directly the second class 
fact, much his book will read like story, but very interest- 
ing story true, most the city-bred boys and girls. 

The second point which wish make that most teachers 
nature science who are not themselves specialists make the great 
mistake thinking grammar school children too young special- 
ize making collections animals plants. The 
dent who has collection bird’s nest, few miscellaneous 
eggs, half dozen butterflies, half clam 
shells and dozen weather-worn snail shells, has never 
dormant interest science really aroused. 

Such book Professor Hodge’s forms excellent introduc- 
tion this more acute study nature which becomes 
ing children who are just entering their 
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THE REJECTED ESSAY, WRITTEN CYRUS 
PEIRCE, 
HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA, 

HARRIS characterizes Cyrus Peirce “the man 

who did more than any one else fix the instruction 
normal schools basis different from that the high school 
and academy and secondary education general, and make into 
training which really develops the spirit the teacher and gives 
the kind knowledge which relates methods teaching.” 

Mr. Peirce was selected Horace Mann act president 
the first normal school America about opened Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and entered upon his duties July 
Mann could not say just why selected Mr. Peirce over all oth- 
ers, but never regretted his choice. 

was man wholly devoted whatever believed 
the truth” was his chosen motto. undertook 
difficult task. The normal school idea was unpopular and 
encountered bitter opposition. his school gave all his time 
and strength, and the best his heart and his intellect. From 
pupils exacted the work which each one 
was capable. did not discourage him that but three pupils 
were present when opened the school, and but twelve when the 
term closed. 

When left his home undertake this new task, said 
his wife: Katherine, would rather die than fail this enter- 

When David Page left Massachusetts open the normal 
school Albany, Horace Mann said him: Page, succeed 
die.” succeeded, but purchased success with his life and 
died the early age thirty-seven. 

Cyrus Peirce Lexington, gave himself entirely his work 
that three years his health broke down and was forced 
resign. was reappointed 1844, but early 1849 was 
obliged resign the second time. 

The unselfish spirit these pioneers was wonderful. 
enthusiasm, their self-denial, their courage, their consecration 
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nerved them efforts far beyond the limits physical endur- 
ance. 

gentleman prominence who had lived forty years Nan- 
tucket, once said Mr. Mann, that “he could always tell Mr. 
Peirce’s scholars whenever met them the walks life 
their mode transacting business and all their mental habits, 
which were conscientious, exact, reliable.” 

great teacher who thus stamps the impress his char- 
acter upon his pupils. 

Henry Barnard wrote Cyrus Had not been for 
Cyrus Peirce consider the cause normal schools would have 
failed, would have been postponed.” 

1853, the committee the American Institute Instruction 
Prize Essays unanimously awarded the premium essay 
its Cause and its The writer was unknown 
the committee, and they reached their conclusion without con- 
sultation with each other. The author the essay was found 
Cyrus Peirce, who paper before the Institute its 
meeting New Haven. The paper was met storm dis- 
approval and the Institute formal vote refused place 
the printed proceedings for that was denounced 
libel and slander the schools New have 
copy the essay desk before me, dated West Newton, 
Mass., 1854. the preface this published edition Peirce 
asserts that only attempted maintain the following positions: 
“1. That merely intellectual education security against 
immorality and crime. That facts show that crime may 
increase the same time with increased attention education 
the common education the school; that this the case some 
extent our own New England; and for the reason part that 
the common education our schools has too little the 
moral element. cultivate the head more than the heart. 
That there hence call upon teachers, committees, parents, 
and all friends true education make larger outlay for moral 
instruction, assigning our schools the high place its impor- 
tance demands.” 

This the author characterizes brief but fair summary the 


essay far education concerned. noted that the 
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prize was offered for essay any subject having relation 
practical subject has higher claim the regards 
the practical teacher than words are from the 
essay. 

Mr. Peirce nowhere contends that education the cause 
crime. Let him state his own premises. wish make appear 
what think beyond all question that the diffusion 
knowledge, the cultivation the intellect, ordinary common school 
education, any merely instruction security 
crime, certain prevention cure Facts will 
show, that, make men good must something more than 
teach them how read and write. Knowledge, enlightened 
intellect, unguided and unrestrained moral culture may only 
serve man greater statistics upon which 
Mr. Peirce bases his arguments are valueless for present use, 
because they were gathered years ago. however, 
that they can duplicated today. The increase, especially 
juvenile crime, not attributed our school edueation, but 
matter for very serious consideration that our schools are 
unsuccessful their efforts counteract and prevent it. 

There increasing demand for more effective moral 
tion the schools; the demand, however, way proportion- 
ate the needs the hour. The programmes 
associations show that how cultivate the intellect still the 
main Methods and devices are the depths 
psychology and pedagogy are searched for principles upon 
which base science teaching. 

Upon this point Mr. Peirce referring the increased attention 
paid more competent teachers, better buildings and more scien- 
tific instruction, says: the outlay that has been made 
behalf education has had reference purely 
tion; very much effort advance science and literature, 
and quite too little promote sound morality and practical vir- 
tue. Look our legislation, our books, our examinations, our 
rules and regulations touching schools; yea, look the whole 
school look the school actual operation! Has 
not this savor and school with us, the ordi- 
nary acceptation the words, understood mean one which 
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the languages and sciences and polite accomplishments are well 
taught. place where boy may prepared for college 
for the counting-room, and girl fitted for polished society; 
though the world, its ways and interests, the gaining the means 
subsistence, were the great object living, the chief end 
man. good school not meant, will not say any degree, 
but first all and chiefly, school which sound principles and 
good manners are where the cardinal virtues purity, 
integrity, truth, temperance, justice, and righteousness occupy the 
same platform with grammar, geography, history, mathematics, and 
the hardly know the school where they equal 
ground, either regard time attention 

not say that these words are true every school, but they 
apply the majority cases. 

the examination teachers great stress laid upon the 
diploma which the candidate holds the degree which has 
been granted him. course must man good moral 
character, but that generally the negative side 
enough does not lie, does not steal, does not swear, 
etc. when teachers and candidates for teaching are exam- 
ined for their work, committees inquire much into their 
moral literary qualifications? They feel bound 
themselves that the candidate understands arithmetic, 
and can teach them well. But they make equals inquisi- 
tion into his moral fitness? they satisfy themselves that 
sound the great subject moral responsibility? they 
inquire what interest feels this part education, and what 
measures means pursue, and what qualifications possesses 
carry iton? Are they careful know what supervision 
will exercise over his pupils this regard, what motives will 
present them secure good lessons and good conduct? 
committees careful this point its importance demands?” 

Modern experiments education have fully established one 
important principle; principle which has indeed been long 
known and acknowledged, but has not time past 
cally well regarded. refer the great truth humanity, that 
exercise the condition that all the elements, princi- 
ples, faculties our nature, are developed, strengthened, perfected, 
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the great, unchangeable law our being.” 
smith’s arm grows strong hammering, ezercise and this 
the only way which will grow strong. man learns 
walk, ride, lift, balance, doing much these exercises. 
acquire this power studying Latin and Greek, philoso- 
phy can only come through repeated long-con- 
tinued physical this way that all our senses and 
bodily organs are improved.” 

The same thing equally true our intellectual and moral 
powers memory, judgment, imagination, and the like. 
would make them vigorous, must them. The more man 
remembers, the more will able remember. The continual 
exercise his judgment and imagination gives indefinite power 
these faculties. the contrary, they are suffered lie 
dormant, their elasticity and power will soon gone. this 
the experience eminent mathematicians and poets will bear 
ample testimony.” 

“So are grow better the same law that which 
grow stronger and wiser; exercise the appropriate facul- 
ties. are grow (to use the language 
us’; exercising our moral faculties. And there 
other way. make children wise, learned, but 
cannot make them without giving exercise 

virtue the understanding, man may learn the laws 
God: but the conscience only that can keep him the prac- 
tice them. This has been practically lost sight of. our 
schools, for the last thirty years more, have been educating 
the head, the intellect, far have educated anything teach- 
ing boys and girls little grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
few poor rather than infusing into them 
right moral spirit, and teaching them the great duties and responsi- 
bilities implied all our school arrangements, 
text-books, examinations, standards school excellence. 
This the reason, principal reason, that education, popular 
education, school education, has not checked, and not check 
crime. The head will not the work the heart nor the heart 
the head. must more than informed our 
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work, and much for the heart and the conscience, 
have doné for the intellect.” 

Mr. Peirce states his views even more strongly address 
delivered him 1837. venture make one 
cultivated intellect, cast upon society, uncontrolled 
fied moral sentiments, but the scattering arrows, fire-brands 


‘and death. the education the moral sentiments should 


primary object with all, who have anything with in- 


struction. children are taught but thing, whether home 


ety, temperance, order, justice, and humanity. you make them 
anything, make them fact which does not 
speak our praise, that almost every class-book adopted into our 
teach mere sciences, though these were the great objects life. 
Let something more put into the hands children, teach 
them how feel, act, live.” 

one who concerned for the welfare coming generations, 
and the state and the republic, have hesitation 
commending this rejected, and almost forgotten, essay Cyrus 
Peirce the thoughtful consideration public school teachers. 

The American Institute owes the memory the first presi- 
dent the first normal school owes itself and 
the cause education give this essay place its published 
proceedings that may found upon the shelves the libraries 
our educational institutions, where students who are the 


future teachers the public schools may able consult it. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD: MAN LETTERS. 
MINNIE E. HADLEY, WASHINGTON C. H., O. 
FIRST acquaintanceship with Arnold like the acquirement 
soul. Other writers may profoundly impress 
they may say beautiful things that thrill our emotions and arouse 
our noble impulses; but nowhere else the whole range litera- 
ture find man whose writings give such thorough 
shaking up, mentally, morally and spiritually those this 
author. His breadth learning, energy purpose, and deep 
interest the welfare humanity give him unusual tone 
authority, while all that says, use his own language, “is 
recast and heightened his style manner that adds dignity 
and distinction superficial reading him con- 
with divine message that must heard and heeded our 
civilization develop healthfully. 

may take his Essays Criticism” fair sample 
his prose, find that himself not wholly devoid those 
quips and cranks which sternly oth- 
ers. tells that everything depends upon the subject, and 
then devotes seventy-two pages unimportant personage 
Maurice Guérin; also paysa glowing tribute Heine, whose 
power, every German reader knows, was due the very con- 
tempt subject, lawlessness and caprice, distasteful Arnold. 
Numberless other little discrepancies and inconsistencies might 
cited, but these things, the whole, are unimportant, and are 
willing pass them with amused and forgiving smile 
being “just his way”; for the general drift all that says 
toward truth, and close the book feeling that sincere, just 
and convincing. 

His poetry known smaller circle than his prose, and was 
only written during the intervals relaxation his holiday tasks. 
Humphrey Ward tells us, however, that Arnold was 
taking with this sort work, and that labored with great 


diligence. should hardly guess from the jagged meter 


dissonant rhyme even his best verses, and never feel that 
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inevitable, full-fledged poet classed with the great 


His teachers this realm were Wordsworth and Goethe, 
‘and not difficult detect the influence each, sometimes 


both together one poem, his Empedocles 
Here the spiritual unrest the old philosopher reminds one 
Goethe, while the beautiful nature descriptions the songs 
Callicles make think Wordsworth. greatest power lies 
the quiet charm his descriptive scenery, particularly 
landscape pictures, and quite favorite device the poet, 
throw these pretty little digressions refreshments and restora- 
tives for the mind the reader along with the consideration 
some perplexing painful social problem. does this most 
noticably, perhaps, Gypsy Scholar,” 
and and Rustum.” The poet’s agnosticism finds 
expression his poetry certain spiritual craving, 
tion for peace that does not know, and for this very 
will always strike sympathetic chords every 
What other poet has ever descended the level 
with such saneness, serenity forbearance, 
although the refined instincts his sensitive soul clearly dis- 
vision life was clear and true, was alive, too 
keenly perhaps for his own happiness, all its and 
discrepancies, yet never for moment lost nor 
failed keep himself stable equilibrium with all the forces 
nature. isnever pessimist, and the occasional notes weari- 
ness with life are only such every human heart has experienced 
thousands times, and must still experience, long this earth- 
struggle goes Yes,— 
This strange disease modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 


Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts,’ 


has many time wrung from all our souls the same agnostic wail 
that did from Arnold’s. Perhaps, too, have often found the 
same consolation “gaze the sky clear and still,” and 
thought lot man yet may such passages 


these that strike straight the heart, and that must 
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always preserve the poetry Arnold among the most precious 
treasures our literature. 

Arnold hard place religiously. defines religion 
morality touched with emotion,” will hear nothing the prom- 
ise immortality which calls aberglaube, belief 
evidence, and pours out his scorn upon our trust God’s love 
yet, holds the conviction that the “tendency 
eousness power which may rely even with rapture.” 
Arnold, come into the world that might have life 
and have more abundantly,” does not mean that 
bestow the life, but that merely exhorts men seek this con- 
dition for themselves, did before them. furthermore 
says that “the supposed facts which the religious affections are 
fostered are illusions,” and that our religion nothing the 
world but the cultivation that ideal life which man 
ally tendency spite his professed agnosticism, 
has innate that very faith which scorns us, and 
his Literature and find him justifying this lan- 
trusted Him and agnostic insurrection 
against faith seems have failed must with every true poet 
modern thought and modern tendencies. The disbeliever 
God has never materially aided suffering humanity. 
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EDITORIAL. 


the form the system and however eflicient and 

watchful the supervision, the real work the school, both 
kind and meaning, conditioned the teacher and Principal. They 
may get their inspiration from others, receive their directions concern- 
ing the general policy and the great threads for the fabric instruction 
from official sources, they must necessity subordinate themselves 
more less the organization and work after uniform plan that 
makes the system which they are part system and not 
jumble parts; but the life the day’s lessons must inbreathed 
teacher who has life dispense. ‘Teachers and_ principals 
have need creatures constant growth; taking new interests; 
bearing, every season, new and richer fruit; themselves more far-seeing 
and surer successive steps; having faith the influences gener- 
ous knowing children and studious their ways; familiar 
with the movements education and careful fit the teaching process 
them. last year’s growth for this year’s service. 
All this peculiarly true principals and these, 
every year should have its own special problems. The accustomed way 
may have been good way, and longer the best way. Forms 
and conditions instruction and discipline must made annually the 


new thought and reconsideration. Principals even less 


than teachers can afford rest upon unquestioned traditions. Seek 
discover every day and use the best means for that day’s 
erally these will found harmony with what has been done. 
But they must consciously used the best, not because they have 
been used. Principals must able adjust themselves the chang- 
ing social and professional conditions and must therefore students 
these conditions. The principal should man affairs, citizen 
the larger sense the term; acquainted with men, participating 
matters public interest, concerned take part local, social and 
economic movements for the common welfare. cognizant 
the currents school and educational thought and achievement that 
are national and international, and which his own organic part. 
The principal who cannot leave his school occasionally for brief 
period has certainly failed having his work well duty 
should higher order than that military governor disci- 
plinarian. His should the larger and broader view the real school 
man. must read widely upon lines that bear upon his work should 
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study the educational (not merely school) questions the day; should 
know what being done, not the schools his own city alone, but 
other localities, and especially the results expert tests everywhere. 
This will afford him new view, and through him, his teachers; not 
always better view, though sometimes clearer, fresher one, often 
sonal, frank, thoroughly sincere and frequent discussion the ques- 
tions which are all interested will much toward elevating our 
work. year, frequently may be, each principal should, 
directly indirectly, come into intelligent relations acquaintance 
with other schools than those his own system. This may through 
visiting other systems, and spending time enough them the 
spirit their work (this the means preferred all others) 
attendance upon school and educational conferences where new thought 
likely found; the careful, unbiased reading original, 
virile discussion these questions men who can and speak with 
authority; much intercourse with those who have touched 
these currents suggestion and inspiration. Such broadening one’s 
horizon knowledge and interest preventative much narrowness 
which teachers are peculiarly subject, corrects tendency towards 
provincialism that shrinks and mechanizes, exalts truth 
sonal opinion and local habit, and gives teaching real perspective 
through the background race process education. The faithful, 
observant, growing principal should able direct his teachers 
lines profitable reading, and, better yet, courses study that will 
broaden and enrich, and put them upon higher plane ideals and 
service their profession. has been not unfrequently true that, 
from inefliciency impending failure, teachers have been brought 
commendable suecess through the kind offices watchful, sympa- 
with more propriety said than the principal the teacher.” 
easy give undue attention the mechanical details, the non- 
essentials, the mere incidents the school. The making reports 
and compilation tables, and formulating elaborate written tests, 
should oceupy small portion only the principal’s time. These are 
not disregarded, but the school has interests that are large beside 
them. certain grades and under ordinary conditions, the principal’s 
energies may safely spent less even planning work for his teach- 
ers and putting upon paper, than the actual doing work their 
presence. For him before and the presence the 
teacher teach illustrate his advice, accomplishment much 
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coveted. Such principal power for good among both 
teachers and pupils; inspiring the one, winning the confidence the 
others. addition the effort acquaint himself with his teachers 
and their work, their weaknesses and and especially their 
ways that win success, the principal should give much time the study 
the children his school. knowledge the children and their 
homes and the home conditions helpfulness and discouragement, 
often wins both boys and girls the school and finally useful lives. 
The schools are for the children, and the principal’s ultimate responsi- 
bility converge upon them every resource wholesome instruction 
and example. 


OUBTLESS more instances superior teaching may found 
among the primary schools the country than among the higher 
classes. The serious systematic study the conditions and principles 
effective teaching began, recent years, with teachers the 
smaller children. The Pestalozzian and Froebelian movements fur- 
thered this tendency. Modern child study has made teachers thought- 
ful their procedure infant education. But next the teaching 
the primary grades effectiveness and resourcefulness that the 
secondary schools. Much high school teaching eminently good. 
Hide-bound courses have been little loosened. science work has 
been immensely enriched and extended. The text-book and other con- 
veniences for the study history and and the contemporary 
institutional life, local and foreign, have been greatly increased. The 
appreciative reading one’s vernacular literature has gained favor. 
The importance acquaintance with some foreign language sup- 
plement the learning and discipline one’s own, generally accepted. 
Professional estimate the value and chem- 
istry has more than held its own. And along with these evolutions 
the Course Study has gone more less constant and sometimes 
conscious effort reach consistent process 
work science giving way observation, investigation and experi- 
ment the laboratory and nature. becomes more and more 
comparative. Literature studied for appreciation not less than for 
knowledge and criticism. Everywhere the genetic order grows 
appreciation. The high school teacher must study how best present 
his subject, most for his pupils. They must given abid- 
ing habits studiousness. the function the school arouse 
them permanent interest historical movements that will effect- 


ive when books the school longer carry with them assigned les- 
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1902. 
sons; fix habit finding entertainment and uplifting inspiration 
the stream the world’s literature; open the soul enjoy the 
beauties and the understanding interpret and use the focus nature, 
for the furtherance human comfort and achievement; broaden the 
horizon his life through study the universals the exact 
ences and the art and literature and achievements the 
race. may made the ideals every teacher. But, for the 
accomplishment these results memoriter syllabus unvarying 
process teaching adequate. Great social and physical forces that 
have occasioned and sustained important historical movements, must 
observed directly may be, and followed the student their 
mere answers questions will not Real literatures 
must studied, not somebody’s compilation extracts and dates. 
Physical forces action, and forms life with the conditions and 
stages their living, must supplement and give direction text-book 
studies and comparative readings. Every foreign language acquired 
should mastered re-enforce one’s own, means learning 
and appreciation. teaching must such stimulate the pupils 
resourceful and genetic thinking and doing. this end secondary 
teachers have need scholarly well beyond the subjects the high 
school. More than this, they must students, adding yearly their 
interests and their learning. Last year’s attainment may respecta- 
ble, but makes present teaching stale unless vitalized fresh insight 
and recent acquisition. ‘The high school teacher, not less than the col- 
lege professor, would improve his teaching taking periodically year 
study and renewal added abundant scholarship, 
and the student’s habit, there must earnest desire use learning 
the most effective way for the pupil’s growth self-helpful study. 
How one may teach, the sooner put the child his feet, intel- 
lectually, and leave him with chastened desires and fine discrimination 
requires the most thoughtful concern the high school teacher, not 
less than the primary teacher. are bad ways, and good ways, 
and better ways teaching the youth well children. The unpre- 
pared recitation suggestive means testing the 
effectiveness teaching. important know how pupils are fitted 
attack new problems, how they approach new difficulties, how re- 
sourceful they are the presence new conditions. each impor- 
tant, full-time subject, one lesson each week may profitably taken 
for such unprepared work. Such exercise link between the 
recitation well learned lesson the one hand, and the pupil’s 
preparation lesson private, the other. But, effective, 
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the unprepared recitation must reveal minimum only the teacher’s 
influence, and the pupil’s effort the maximum. The question is, 
What can the pupil, not the teacher with the new lesson 
meeting the National Educational Association Minneapo- 
lis was great success. Some ten thousand educators were 
present. The subjects considered were vital importance 
papers and addresses were full suggestion and 
Butler took high ground regard the study the Bible the 
public schools. pointed out the fallacy the almost universal 
popular impression that teaching the Bible necessarily involves the 
teaching religion. The Bible one the world’s great 
proper subject for scholarly consideration. The scientific spirit 
this age should brook interference with its patient and thorough 
investigation all phenomena. The Bible fact and its evolution 
one the most far-reaching and influential phenomena human 
history. literature that has profoundly affected all other subse- 
quent childish put itunderaban. large number 
other able discussions were participated representative speak- 
ers, but have space which consider them here. advise 
all teachers examine carefully the printed volume the proceedings 
when available. The discussions these great educational gath- 
erings have profound influence our country’s welfare general 
and the development the schools particular. 


little more deeply impressed with the real value the educa- 
tional exhibits that are always part the gatherings. These exhibits 
are exceedingly interesting and instructive. large majority 
those present wish study them and many helpful suggestions and 
new ideas are gathered for future use. Some the exhibitors come 
long distances and spend large sums the preparation their exhibits. 
understand that the American Book Company had $5,000 worth 
goods Minneapolis. This being the case should arranged 
far possible have the meetings the Association the place 
where the exhibits are located. were some days when the Expo- 
sition building was almost deserted, the meetings being held different 
places about the city. hope that Mechanics Hall, Boston, the 
Association comes Boston 1903, which seems probable, will 
the exclusive gathering place all the departments. There room 
enough here for the various meetings and for extensive educational 
exhibit. bring them together will please everybody, the visiting 
teachers less than the publishers and other exhibitors. 
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every system school there more less 

teaching.” The work special teachers music, drawing, 
physical training, writing, foreign language, etc., form teach- 
ing departments. the extent that their function teach and 
not merely supervise, they belong this class. most high schools 
the teaching usually altogether departmental. the high school 
naturally, and even the elementary grades, departmental teaching 
easier for the teacher. calls for the preparation fewer lessons. 
simplifies the work reducing the number subjects for any one 
not abundant even scientifically accurate information that wanted 
interesting and usable experience. With 
there little opportunity, for what learned into body 
knowledge. one teacher can readily utilize with pupils what has 
been learned under another. remains information merely, not 
knowledge. Moreover, the teaching children the elementary 
grades, the strong personal influence teacher who much with 
them companion and personal adviser is, next their own effort, 
the largest educational factor fixing their standards right conduct 
and maturing their characters. Department teaching has great advan- 
tages; but has marked limitations not easy for teachers 
whose years experience have been altogether mainly department 
work once take charge room and teach all the subjects 
grade. But several this class even have assumed the responsibility 
the change, and have succeeded beyond anyone’s expectations. 
They deserve great credit for their readiness undertake the work 
this way, and the intelligence with which has been rapidly 
may done with fairness teachers, hoped make the prac- 
tice uniform this respect for all schools. 


LONG with what has been often said the journals and edu- 
addresses, the importance teaching children 

talk well before too much expected them writing, there 
needed emphasis the value habit good writing. Children 
should trained from early the district grades say upon paper 
their choicest way what they already know how say way. 
The pen pencil hand should stimulus thoughtful expression. 
After few terms school, every important lesson should involve 
somewhere its development the use plain, connected written 
statement. Such statements should mark the completion summary 
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each great division subject. Children should 
encouraged write out voluntarily carefully worded descriptions and 
stories and reproductions and summaries the lessons gone over 
matters bearing upon them, submitting the manuscript the teacher 
for valuation. But the writing should follow accompany good 
deal careful oral expression along the same similar lines. With 
such habit composing fixed the writing lessons and 
rendering formal answers questions becomes very natural thing 
do. The examination becomes only more formal statement the 
teacher’s request. so-called examination for com- 
ing, maybe, the close term should have more recognition, 
should indeed count for less than the several written statements distrib- 
uted through the term. may cover more subject matter, but cov- 
ers and with little discrimination important and 
unimportant. should count for something, and, summary, count 
for much. But through the term pupils have been accustomed 
the teacher tie the end study the threads their discus- 
sion, the habit summarizing has been fixed. This habit worth more 
than anything the final examination can do. are warned 
against attaching undue importance any periodical examination 
test. Good daily work, connected and persistent, with frequent oral, 
and occasional written statements what has hitherto been discovered 
done the subject, will justify one’s rank better than any extended, 
detailed exacting written examination whose marks are understood 
determining factor passing upon pupil’s standing promo- 
tion. Whatever the character the questions set, let them upon 
the subject, not upon the term the month the week. ‘The set 
period for examinations unpedagogical. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


The last number (June) presented brief summary 
the conclusions the Congress Secondary Education, Paris, 1900, 
relative the professional training teachers secondary schools, 
and somewhat detailed account the existing provision for that pur- 
pose France. The subject here continued with respect Germany 
and Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding the independence the several German states, 
not misleading speak German system when education dis- 
cussed because the many influences that make for uniformity 
practice and standards. general, however, and for obvious reasons 
the system Prussia may regarded the type, although this king- 
dom not all cases the first take forward movement 
anticipate rising demand. 

Throughout Europe there wide distinction between the teachers 
elementary schools and the teachers secondary schools, 
distinction nowhere more marked than Germany spite the 
careful preparation required for the most elementary grade teaching. 
The German secondary teacher must learned man, while the ele- 
mentary teacher general man limited attainments with thor- 
ough training for definite but humble work. The former has passed 
with credit through seconday school (gymnasium, real gymnasium, 
real schule), completed his studies university, presumably the 
faculty philosophy, and obtained the doctor’s degree. ‘This stamps 
him one the representatives academic culture who form,” 
says Professor Lexis, essentially homogeneous social stratum 
which all leading and ruling men 

The University degree which carries such social weight, does not, 
however, admit its possessor practice any one the learned pro- 
fessions. There still remains the state examination which not less 
formal and rigid the case secondary teachers than the state exam- 
inations for admission the other learned professions. 

preparation for this ordeal the student who aspires position 
secondary school has aimed during his University studies the com- 
plete mastery some one branch knowledge, e., history, mathe- 
matics, biology, physics, his inclinations determine, and has 
learned something philosophy and education Thus 
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equipped has fair prospect passing the State examination, after 
Formerly this strictly professional training consisted year pro- 
bationary service (Probejahr) gymnasium other secondary school. 
The probationer received salary, but was attached the staff the 
school, teaching for few hours every week, and learning what could 
from the principal and his colleagues. was expected produce 
few pedagogic theses during the year, and acquaint himself with the 
work the various classes the school and particular, with the 
the branches which had been certified scholar. 
the end the year report was presented the head master 
the gymnasium conjunction with his staff, the state examining 
board (Profungo Kommion) the progress and practical ability 
the candidate and the strength this report was certified 

significant fact the history the professional training sec- 
ondary teachers Germany the proved this trial year. 
marks,” says authoritative critic, low-water mark 
achievement the German The next step was requirement 
certain the states that the intending secondary teacher should join 
practical 


Prussia, where dissatisfaction with the Probejahr became acute 


connection with university chair peda- 


about 1880 the development practical seminars has been along lines 
somewhat more from the Universities. The first establishments 
the kind this kingdom were twelve Royal Pedagogic Seminars 
not connected with any one the Universities, although several 
them were located University towns. Provision was thus made for 
about twenty per cent. the candidates for the service the sec- 
ondary schools Prussia. 1890 this provision was greatly extended 
and all candidates were obliged take year training properly 
organized seminar, addition and before the Probejahr. These 
seminars are placed under the direction head masters gymnasia, 
selected for the purpose. These head masters receive small increase 
salary, also those their assistants who join them the care 
the probationers. candidates are distributed classes from 
four ten students among the seminars which number now about sixty. 
The superiority this system above the training afforded the trial 
year alone, consists the systematic and comprehensive character 
the training, the remuneration those who assist it, and the schol- 
arship funds for the aid the probationers. 
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The regulations summarized Mr. Findlay, well- 
known English specialist, elaborate report the are 
follows 

(1) complete course study and reading, with informal 
tures and discussions pedagogic principles their application 
secondary schools, particularly dealing with those branches which the 
candidates are specially qualified teach; school administration and 
school hygiene not lost sight of; importance attached 
recent pedagogic literature. 

(2) Associated with this study there must practice 
teaching, going from the bottom the school the top, with weekly 
discussions presided over the Direktor. 

(3) The candidates have the same status the permanent staff, 
and attend its weekly meeting, join all assemblies and other 


school functions, games, festivals, school tours, and the like. 

(4) Toward the close the year the candidates are write essays 
subjects assigned the director, who finally sends the minis- 
terium full report the year’s work. the ministerium 
will appoint each candidate, either the same some other school 
for probejahr.” 

CONDITIONS 

The crux the educational situation England secondary edu- 
cation and the general agitation this subject the training 
ondary teachers does not escape attention. Practically very little has 
yet been done with respect this particular. English universities, 
London and Cambridge, grant diploma candidates who pass their 
examinations the theory, history and practice teaching. The 
London examination open only graduates Cambridge the regu- 
lations are less stringent. Owens College, Manchester, incorporated 
with Victoria University, has established professorship the theory, 
art, and practice education. ‘The incumbent has seat the sen- 
ate the college and the board studies the university. 
assistant and the trustees method the women’s college are asso- 
ciated with the professor the work the department. 

Scotland has for many years had two professors education, one 
Edinburgh, and one St. Andrews. 

The head English secondary schools have not, rule, 
been favorably disposed toward the proposition professional training 
for secondary teachers. this respect the principals secondary 
schools for girls have been much more progressive. They have given 
active support the institutions undertaking the training women 
teachers, viz., the Maria Grey College, Brondesbury, the Cambridge 
Training College for women, and the department for student teachers 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers EDUCATION will post- 
paid, receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns. 


Nature Study and Life. Clifton Hodge, have printed this 
number article Protessor Waldo, Cambridge, Mass., which 
practically review this book. were led this view the great 
importance and interest the subject and the marked ability and thoroughness 
Professor Hodge’s treatment it. need only refer the reader the article 
Professor Waldo another page,—adding, that heartily endorse every 
word praise which there spoken the volume. Teachers will find here the 
best guidance nature study and teaching that has yet been offered. pre- 
sented one who says that the field which the book essays enter has ever been 
more seemed that the sources from which must flow the future develop- 
ment science this country all lie the quality the work done the public 
author who thus loves his theme and realizes its importance can 
hardly fail making successful and useful book. Boston: 


The Civil War and the Constitution, 1859-1865. John Burgess, 
Ph. D., LL. This masterly volume written scholar who never tires 
his own exhaustive researches for material and who never wearies his readers 
with any dull chapters. His aim trace the development our constitution 
during the titanic struggle between the North and the South. His pen pictures 
the giant minds who were concerned leaders that struggle,— such Lincoln, 
Douglas, Davis, Lee, Grant, etc., are most fascinating. The general reader will 
find pleasure this volume, while the student American history will find 
replete with facts, interpretations and suggestions the utmost value. Professor 
Burgess stands the front rank our writers political history. New York 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. Price, $1.00. 


’ 


University Text-Book Botany. Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. 
Professor Botany the Leland Stanford Junior University. This mag- 
nificent treatise for the use college and university students. designed 
chiefly work reference, and presents very compactly the essentials mod- 
ern botany. While will indispensable the student and specialist botany, 
will also considerable service the biologist. The first three chapters 
comprise careful and concise discussion plant-life, the plant-body and the 
This prepares the way for comprehensive classification succeeding 
chapters, beginning with bacteria, continuing with algae, fungi, and the more 
complex forms their order, and ending with dicotyledons. The characteristics 
the several orders plants are succinctly stated, but the limits the work for- 
bid the extended discussion genera. The classification followed chapters 
upon physiology, relation environment, and geological and geographical distri- 
Most careful attention given throughout the book structure, develop- 
ment and reproduction, and nearly every chapter has its end very helpful 
bibliography. The illustrations are abundant and clear, and the typography 
excellent. New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, $4.00. 
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Animal Forms: Second Book Zoology. President David Jordan 
and Professor Harold Heath, Leland Stanford Junior University. This one 
the Twentieth Century Appleton Co. The mechanical 
work exceptionally fine for text-book, and the illustrations are abundant and 
most helpful. The general spirit the book thoroughly scientific, but the text 
has been well adapted the student beginning zoology and the general reader, 
avoiding technical terms far possible. few well-chosen types ani- 
mals are considered with reference their structure, and thus there attained 
broad yet comprehensive view the whole subject, and also good foundation 
for future study. New York: Price, $1.10 net. 


Latin Grammar for Schools. Andrew Fleming West, Professor Latin 
Princeton University. elementary work distinguished for clearness and 
terseness presentation. The boldness with which the author has omitted unim- 
portant details and exceptions infrequent occurrence striking, and the apt- 
ness has displayed the essentials very fully and form that 
appeals once the attention the pupil and the master’s love precision, 
Appleton Co. New York. Price, cents net. 


Selections from Quincey. Edited with introduction and notes Milton 
Haight Turk, Ph. This one the Press which 
intended furnish library the best English Literature from Chaucer the 
present time form adapted the needs both the student and the general 
The editor has discriminated excellently his choice writings, aim- 
ing present the real worth Quincey author. The introduction dis- 
cusses the life, character, and works Quincey length and thoroughly 
impartial manner, and also attempts explain what have seemed some critics 
contradictory and therefore impossible phases Quincey’s mind. Ex- 
planatory notes follow the selections and are full, clear and 
Ginn Co. Price, cents. 


Life and Health. Albert Blaisdell, This distinctly up-to-date 
physiology and excellent handbook for every public school teacher. seems 
particularly desirable for normal schools, but also finely adapted the 
needs high schools and academies, except that teachers may need exercise 
judgment omitting certain medical technicalities. general plan and present- 
ation the book comes nearer meeting the present demands for physiological and 
hygienic instruction than any other work have yetseen. Boston: Ginn Co. 


Essentials Chemistry for Secondary Schools. John Hessler, Ph. D., 
and Albert Smith, Ph. This attempt solve the question instruc- 
tion chemistry secondary schools, and appears distinct step advance 
previous efforts. While sustaining scientific accuracy aud fullness, departs 
from the conventional and theoretical form treatise following more nearly the 
principles pedagogical practice. The development the pupil, the preparation 
the teacher, and the ordinary limitations laboratory equipment and time 
given the subject have apparently been faithfully considered. The work 
divided into three parts: the text proper, laboratory exercises, and handbook 
pamphlet form for the teacher’s use. Boston: Benj. Sanborn Co. 
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Under Sunny Skies, one the Youth’s Companion geographical 
readers published Ginn Co. just the thing supplement and enliven 
the geography lesson when interest begins flag. The boys and girls, whether 
school session not, will appreciate these instructive sketches observant 
travellers literary ability. Boston: Ginn Co. Price, cents. 


Trees Prose and Poetry. Gertrude Stone and Grace Fickett, the 
State Normal School, Gorham, Me. delightful collection choice bits and ex- 
tracts from the best authors many lands and well worthy place every school 
library, where will constant stimulus the study and love nature. 
Boston: Ginn Co. 


Select Orations and Letters Cicero. (Allen and Greenough’s edition.) Re- 
Greenough. While retaining number the best orations awaken 
interest Cicero the author, and insure acqyaintance with his style and schol- 
arship, there also added series letters which betray the real man and are 
helpful the study political history and ancient manners. Boston: 


Ginn Co. 


Handbook Best Readings. Selected and edited Prof. Clark, the 
University Chicago. This fine collection choice literature nearly all 
taken from the works living recent authors. The aim the editor has been 
select not simply good literature, but that which suitable for oral reading. 
This readableness together with the freshness and variety material combine 
make book that likely widely used, both the rhetorical exercises 
schools and public readings. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 


Dom Quixote Mancha. Edited from the translations and Shel- 
ton, Mary Burt and Lucy This abridgement for 
school use, intended relieve the teacher from the necessity spending much 
time and study culling from the full work the portions most interest young 
readers. the same time the thread the story has been fairly preserved. The 
book certainly attractive. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
cents net. 


Spelling and Word Building. Primary Vocabulary, Eugene Bouton, 
Ph. This the first series spellers compiled from the vocabularies 
standard school readers, which the words are arranged according their pho- 
nic relations and with the purpose enabling the pupil call new words sight. 
Many suggestive illustrations and other devices for promoting interest are added. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 


Graded Physical Exercises. Bertha Louise Colburn. The first part this 
book devoted graded exercises given ordinary school room without 
apparatus. The system divided into eight grades, one set for each year 
school life each exercise illustrated with half-tones. The remainder the book 
given over marching and tactics, games, minute plays and action poems, 
grouped into grades. admirable work, most carefully arranged 


oughly adapted for use teachers and others interested physical development. 
New York: Werner Publishing Co. 
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Linear Drawing and Lettering. Fish, the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. work for beginners, giving explicit directions for lettering and 
drawing accompanied blank-book for lettering. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Fish. 


Radiation and Absorption.. This the latest addition the Scientific Memoir 
Series, and contains memoirs Prévost, Balfour Stewart, Kirchhoff, and Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen. The volume edited Brace, Professor Physics 
the University Nebraska. American Book Co. 


Laboratory Exercises General Chemistry. Shaw. These exercises 
are prepared especially accompany the use Storer and Lindsay’s Manual 
Chemistry, but comprehensive are they that they are expected meet fully the 
requirements for admission chemistry the leading universities and technical 
schools. American Book Co. 


Laboratory Exercises Elementary Physics. Hill. 
This manual used connection with Wentworth Hill’s Text-Book 
Physics, and contains the essentials for performing forty laboratory experiments. 
The exercises have been selected with view preparing the pupil for entrance 
examination colleges where the candidate required pass the laboratory 
examination and present note-book containing the record his laboratory work. 
Boston: Ginn Co. 


Graded List Poems and Stories. Charles Gilbert and Ada Van Stone 
Harris. This exceedingly handy and useful volume which carefully 
graded list poems and stories for use schools. The poems are arranged 
titles for the eight years school the list stories for the first four years. 
valuable feature that which shows where each poem and story may found. 
Teachers will give this work cordial welcome. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett 


Among the numerous books and series books for use supplementary read- 
ing published recent years, Williams’ Choice Literature (five books), and the 
Progressive Course Reading, both Butler, Sheldon Co., take deservedly 
high rank. Both recognize the value real literature during the years learning 
read, not less than later. Both have applied the principle that, literature 
science, wholes should studied, rather than arbitrarily chosen parts and dis- 
connected extracts. Both present admirably graded material suited six eight 
years school life. The selection material fairly representative the best 
things that current and classical literature have contributed this fine art. 


Town Life Ancient Italy. William Waters. This translation 
Prof. Ludwig Friedliinder’s Italien Ersten 
This interesting and instructive brochure that the student classics and the 
general reader will need possess knowledge life Italian towns the first 
century desired. Among the topics treated are appearance and condition the 
towns, municipal government, social classes the rural cities, fiscal management 


rural cities, popular amusements, religious observances and relations with 
Rome. Boston: Benj. Sanborn 
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admirable little volume treating subject that has recently come into 
prominence, Commercial Geography for academies, high schools 
colleges, Dr. John Tilden, and published Sanborn Co. The topics are 
suggestive comprehensive field, including chapter and Com- 
mercial Highways,’’ and separate chapters the commercial importance and the 
commercial products thirty-two nations countries, with supplementary 
treatment commodities important commerce. There are ten maps, including 
one New York city and its approaches. The chief defect the book lies the 
meager treatment certain important topics. the attempt reduce the vol- 
ume readable size, the text becomes, places, little more than inventory. 
The less than 200 pages might have been increased profitably 225 250, and 
attempt made suggest references for the more important topics. Boston: 
Benjamin Sanborn Co. 


The University Chicago Press announces the appearance series publi- 
cations entitled Contributions Education. The authors are Professors John 
Dewey and Ella Flagg Young. The series whole aims effect the union 
educational theory and practice distinction from vague enthusiasm, loose ex- 
hortation, and abstract theorizing. endeavors bring the discussion actual 
school practice the test the fundamental principles involved. These princi- 
ples are derived from modern psychology, and are stated simple and non- 
technical manner. The series will bring its readers into touch with what vital 
contemporary educational philosophy. ‘The books are six number, which 
the first three are now ready. They are follows: No. Isolation the 
School. Ella Young. Psychology and Social Practice. John 
Dewey. No. The Educational Situation. John Dewey. 


Classic Myths. Mary Catherine Judd. Prepared originally Nature 
Study book its use was general that the author has thoroughly revised it, and 
put forth under the title given. contains myths from varied sources, Greek, 
Norse, Roman, Russian and Finnish, These the author has retold simple lan- 
guage and made reading book that will acceptable all the lower grades 
school. The volume profusely and charmingly illustrated. Chicago: Rand, 
Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


Everybody’s Magazine has something for every member the family. There are six 
short stories, bright and crisp, the August number. The Day’s Work New England 
Farmer interesting sketch, and the article how untrained women can money 
will find many eager readers.—In The Catholic World tor August, Christopher Marlowe 
and Thomas Heywood, two Elizabethen diamatists, are contrasted ina discriminating eketch 
Agnes Educational Experiment with Cannibals” described 
uel Verner The World’s Work for July. The article 
Magazine for August contains complete Weir Mitchell, and eleven 
summer stories.——The August Century is a mid-summer number full of seasonable read. 
ing. In the August Arena Rey. Robert E. Bisbee, tells why he opposes our Philippine 
policy.— The Ladies’ World is now one of the most attractive ladies’ home papers before 
the public. Its various departments are filled with matters real 
Magazine for August gives Madam Tsilka’s experiences during the time when she and Miss 
Stove were the hands the brigands.——Some the curious and customs early 
English coronations and some interesting statistics concerning the lives and deaths of the 
early kings of England, are described in Mr. W. R. Stewart’s article, English Sovereigns and 
Coronations the Pearson’s Magazine for August ——Science, published weekly 
the Macmillans, full matters profound interest educators. number 
Mr. Walter Fewkes writes learnedly about Prehistoric Porto Rico.—The Revival 
Poetic Drama is discussed by Edmund Gosse in the August Atlantic Monthly. 
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